ERASMUS

Erasmus loved many things which we ourselves are
fond of; he loved poetry and philosophy, books and
works of art, languages and peoples; he loved the whole
of mankind without distinction of race or colour, loved
it for the sake of a higher civilization. One thing alone
did he whole-heartedly detest, and that was fanaticism,
which he looked upon as contrary to reason. He himself
was the least fanatical of mortals; it is open to question
whether he was a man of first-class intelligence, but no
one will deny that he was a man of wide knowledge; his
kindliness of heart may not have been overwhelming, but
he unquestionably had a straightforward disposition to
be kindly; and these qualities combined to make every
form of intellectual intolerance irksome to him and led
him to consider it as the greatest evil encumbering our
earth. He was convinced that nearly all the conflicts
arising between men and peoples could be adjusted
happily through a little yielding on both sides, since every
conflict lies in the domain of the human; and there were
hardly any differences of opinion that might not be
liquidated satisfactorily were not the area of dispute
needlessly expanded. On this ground Erasmus set his
face against every form of fanaticism, whether religious,
national, or philosophical, considering it as the prime
enemy to mutual understanding. He detested bigotry in
all its manifestations; he loathed the stiff-necked and the
biased, whether these wore a priestly cassock or a profes-
sorial gown; he hated those who put on blinkers, and the
zealots of every class and race who demanded immediate
acquiescence in their own opinions while looking upon
the Ideas that failed to correspond with theirs as rank
heresy or rascality. Just as he himself never wished to
impose his outlooks upon his neighbour, so in turn did
he refuse to be burdened with the religious or political
theories of others if these happened to be alien and
unacceptable. He took it as a matter of course that a
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